












Turning quickly 

physician — encoui 
in his experience ai 





back to him, writing at the stand, a peculiar quaver in his voice 
as he talked made me turn my eyes quickly toward him. 

“ Don’t look at me, doctor — please — not now! ” he pleaded. 

He had spoken too late. My eyes were upon him as he uttered 
the words. His head was gone, but the voice came from where it 
should have been. He held up one handless arm in protest as I 
gazed stupidly at the headless trunk. Then the invisible fingers 
clutched the coverlet and pulled it completely over him. I turned 
away and tried to write, but my hand trembled, and laying down 
the pen I waited during what seemed an interminable period. I 
heard the clothing being adjusted behind me and when I looked 
around his eyes were closed. He feigned sleep, and 1 left him. 

Two days afterward, Miss West, the nurse in charge of Signor 
Riccardo’s ward, entered my office, white and trembling. This 
was an unusual manifestation on the part of a trained attendant, 


to whom surgery and even deaths were merely details of hospital 
work. The girl sank weakly into a chair and gazed at me 
strangely. 












I knew what was coming. 

“ When it happened the first time I thought I must have been 

cot suddenly, the head and the hands were gone. Oh, it was 
dreadful! ” 

‘‘You mean — ? ” I queried. 


He lay quietly on the operating table with his fine, swarthy 
face toward the stand on which I arranged my instruments. Miss 
West stood with bottle and muzzle ready to administer the anaes¬ 
thetic when I should give the word. He was cheerful and talked 
glibly. I had assured him the operation would be in no wise 









“ Those who have had it are doomed to strange spells which 
they cannot control, during which the exposed portions of the 
body take on the color of the backgrounds against which they 
rest. This gives the flesh the appearance of having vanished al¬ 
together.” 

“ Do you suffer while these spells last ? ” 











of physical structure, I discharged it to proceed with the operation. 

Signor Riccardo recovered rapidly, and at the end of two weeks 
was ready to be discharged. As he grasped my hand at parting 
he looked into my eyes as if there were something he would tell 
me. Suddenly he seemed to think better of it. 

“Good-bye,, doctor!” he said, cheerily. “If I have acted 
strangely at times I hope you will yet think well of me. It was 
















won’t be ready t’use t’ll six o’clock, so ye’ll' 
returned reluctantly to her duties. 







sat in a kitchen corner to be ready in case of need. 

“ Don’t fergit ter hev him do the chores,” said her husband, as 
he drove off. 

When she' was actually alone, she found the silence oppressive. 
Her thoughts, in spite of her best intentions, ran on the many 
depredations recently committed in neighboring towns, and sup¬ 
posed to be the work of tramps, and though she had never been 
molested by any of the fraternity, she could not help feeling ap¬ 
prehensive. 

“ I wish’t old Grip was here,” she thought, forgetting Tom en¬ 
tirely ; “ lie use ter seem almost human, an’ would ha’ been kinder 

men t’ lay out a tramp.” 

But toward eleven o’clock her fears were forgotten, and she was 
just about to peel the potatoes for dinner, when a shadow fell upon 
the threshold, and she turned to see her worst apprehensions 








u Say, Bill, git onter dat! ” 


“ Ef ye two don’t git out pretty lively, I’ll set th’ dog on yer! ” 
The tramps indulged in a hearty laugh, and then one said, in a 
peremptory tone: 

“ Come, ole lady, trot out yer grub, or we’ll help ourselves.” 
Mrs. Corndropper’s temper, never of the mildest, was now 
strained beyond endurance, and she emptied the tin pan of potar 



“ Now, Tom, take ’em by the scruff o’ the neck, and thump their 
heads together.” 










disconnected kicks, accompanied by the rattle of boots, heads and 
teeth, testified to the thoroughness of the shaking process. 

“ Take ’em outdoors and squeeze ’em,” was the next order, and 
the smothered execrations that floated in through the window told 

Mrs. Corndropper closed and locked the windows and doors, 
pocketed the key, and said to Tom: 

Tom had them under his arms like two grain sacks, and was 
half way to the gate. As he passed through, both tramps made 
vigorous efforts to hold on to the gate posts, but only badly 

Then they began to beg and plead for pardon and release, but 
Mis. Corndropper paid no attention, and the little procession en¬ 
tered the village surrounded by small boys, and soon attracted 
Half the floating population. At the constable’s door the tramps 
were handcuffed and committed to the lock-up, and Mrs. Corn- 
dropper entered a formal complaint. * 

Two weeks later she received the following letter: 



As no vote of thanks could be made intelligible to Tom, and no 
increase of rations would be grateful or necessary to his inner 
anthropomorphy, the Corndroppers were forced to be content with 

(Limited), and such public utterances as Josiah found time to 
make at the grocery, where he never tired of boasting of a hired 
man who could do the work of three, on six cents a day, and earn 















“ Upon my word, young lady — or, venerable dame — ” the 
lawyer corrected with halting courtesy, “ this is a very extra¬ 
ordinary statement. Do you know that you render yourself liable 
to prosecution for obtaining money under false pretences when 
you attempt to sell tickets on such a tale as that ? ” 

She smiled trustingly. “No, sir, I did not know that. In¬ 
deed, I am only beginning to learn the strange things of your 
wonderful century—but I like them very much. Though my 
familiarity with the distaff and spindle, the needle and quill pen 

Woman. I ai/most anxious to resume the life prematurely cut 
short in 1770, in my eighteenth year, when I died from what was 
erroneously diagnosed as a quinsy. I have reason to believe 
that, had I been properly treated for diphtheria with an antitoxin 
serum, I would have lived to a good old age.” 


Woodworth hurriedly thought of all known legal processes, b 

was familiar seemed a remedy against the peculiar form of exti 
dition proposed by Shockton. * 

Putting on his hat, he exclaimed: 

“ You sit right there while I interview this tyrant, Miss- 

“ Amy Alright was my name before,” she answered sweetly. 
Finding the spiritual manager in his improvised office at ti 
hotel, the lawyer addressed him by name, saying: “ I warn you 


























believed that with such a change of relation and with a nerve 
connection thus set up between the eye and the hearing part of 


the brain, and between the ear and the seeing part, light in the 

sound in the outer ear the sensation of light in the brain. When 
I was placed in his hands at the hospital he found both optic and 
































there was great danger to be faced, we left Bombay and travelled 
about one hundred miles north-east to the village of Fehzeh.” 

Haufman was not unconscious, as I thought, for suddenly he 
whispered, “ He was dead when we found him in the brush, and 
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, when I checked him. 
r to that Indian temple, 

e curtain. 

was found murdered a 
caking it impossible for 


nan, with dry lips, “ it is Doctor 






the teinph 


bluntly replie 













When Time Turned.* 







lat stared suddenly through the windows, 


terrific thunder clap, made us start and 













a matter of course ; and, after all, I cared little, for I knew I was 
soon going to find Isabelle, to be greeted by her good-bye kiss, the 
same with which she had bid me Godspeed on the fatal journey. 
I could hardly hold my impatience as, at last, I backed up to the 
house, and when I saw her standing on the porch as I had last seen 
her, well and strong, dressed in the pretty gray cloth so becoming 
to her bright complexion and copper-colored hair, I could have 
cried with joy. She greeted me as I expected, with good-byes, but 
ray heart sang with delight as we went into the house together. 
I put down my dress-suit case, and we ate luncheon together, be¬ 
ginning with dessert and ending with the delicate omelette she 
had prepared herself, in honor of my unusual freedom to lunch 
with her. We went over our old conversations. I was longing 
to tell her of my delight in her presence, of my gratitude for the 








fore, lighting that 
lit vision, all gold 
oft, filmy drapery. 











to glad am I.’ Nov 
although the order oi 







The Phantom Dromedary.* 

















two hundred yards I met the t 
r wildly toward the camp, an 
t of fear. They passed me 
ng to conjecture what had haj 




-’ged. For several minutes he made no answer and then, lifting 
\ he regarded me doubtfully. 

j me a drink of water,” he pleaded. He drank deeply, 
led himself against one of the packs before again speaking. 




to respectful treatment; but when, disregarding the claims of a 
guest, he reviled me as if I were naught but one of the common 


fellaheen, my gorge rose at the insult offered by this petty chieftain 
of a score of black tents. I was a proud man; and with meh 
of my race, vengeance is regarded almost as a sacred duty. The 
Sheik had a daughter, named, like the prophet’s favorite, Ayesha. 
She was the belle of her tribe, although that is not saying 
much for her beauty. I have seen countless women, not alone in 
Cairo and Alexandria, but in Bedouin villages, who surpassed 
Ayesha in personal appearance. But she served my purpose; and 
since she had gone out of her way, on my first arrival, to flout me 
publicly and gratuitously, I had little compunction in using her to 
accomplish revenge for the combined affronts of parent and child. 
Being, to a degree, master of my own time, I determined to 
win the affections of the girl, and, with her assistance, escape from 






ing the appeal for aid, spurred their horses in our direction. My 

should the relief party catch me, I knew my life would not be 
worth a copper. Finally, as Ayesha grasped my sheath knife, I 
wrenched it from her hand and plunged it into her neck. Then, 
mounting Chushah hastily, I sped away, just as the belated rescuers 
bore swiftly down upon the scene of the conflict. 

“ They halted a moment where Ayesha lay, and then, with wild 
fuiy, spurred their horses in pursuit. But I was already nearly 
half a mile distant, aud mounted upon the most rapid racing 
camel the Nile Valley knew. Their animals were wearied with a 
day’s ride over the hot sands; mine was fresh, and after a 
slight gain by the first spurt, they rapidly receded in the moon¬ 
light. All night the tireless dromedary hastened northward. 
When day broke, I was so far away as to be fully assured -of pres- 








ibt. It was not difficult to cora- 
l by birth and education to the 
■lity held by the nomads of North 
nder contemptuous insult, adopt 








;aned down from her lofty seat, and, seemingly 
ted Sufi to the saddle before her. The rapid, 
l the tall Chushah was in nowise diminished by 






















breathing, and failing. “ What do you know about it ? ” 

“ More than I like to,” retorted Griggs, good temperedly. 
Herrick spoke as effectively as a man could with his mouth 
shut; but when they halted at their destination he forgot his 




















well. In his heart he knew that it was to die. He had resisted 
coming back; but he did not know what else to do. He was 
dying so fast that he had not strength enough for a pretense of 
work among the living. He was just in the way, and people, 
when they did not swear at him, looked sorry for him. It was 
simplest to get out of the way, and away from the people. 

The garden was greener than ever, and he had violets of his 
own to put in her letters. He wrote them every day. They were 
mostly lies. He desired to keep her away. He did not wish her 
to have his dying face to remember. He very well knew what it 
would look like. He heard the footsteps all the time. They ad¬ 
vanced steadily. He could almost name the date of that gray 
spring morning when they would enter his room, and that ghastly 
occupation of his living, struggling body would ensue. Warm 

back at his beautiful home, with the sunshine entering at the wide 


The old house, the old pictures, the room of books, the green 
garden, and the violets underneath the oaks — all these things 
Herrick devised with a lover’s pleasure to the girl he loved. He 
seemed gathering a handful of flowers to send her, and, indeed, 
when the trifling legality was concluded, it was as if he had done 
as slight a thing. 

He smiled as he thought of the stories he had meant to write. 





in the instance of Er 
Valquez came to 1 








insane man; he appeared to be perfectly reasonable and rational as 

“ I came of good family — there is the blood of Spanish nobility 
in my veins —but I do not boast of that. I was born in the City 
of Mexico in the year 1810 and had every advantage of early 
education and refinement. I was a rover by nature, but my father 


begged me to remain at home and succeed him in a governmen¬ 
tal position, which I did at twenty. During the following five 
years I chafed and fretted under the restraint, and, unable to 
endure it longer, ran away from home. Antonio Pinguez, a 
comrade, upon whom the spirit of unrest had also seized, accom- 
























mixture in the kettle partially frozen. I picked u 
wine; it, too, was solid ice; the leaves of my journal 
with age, and the writing pale; our guns, stacked i 












seemed too puny to speedily grasp the marvellous truth and count¬ 
less queries surged through our bewildered brains. When Antonio 











































A WITCH CITY MYSTERY. 13 

what — had come between them, yet I was surprised that father 
should go into a place with such a bad name. Though I believed 
Higham’s story, I did not then believe that anything serious 
had happened. Hawksley looked unlike a murderer. 

“ I believe you know my father, Captain Simpson ?” I said. 

“I have known him since we were boys,” replied Hawksley. 
“ What can I do for his son ? ” 

“ I am sorry I cannot oblige you,” he answered calmly. “ The 


“ He left here, then ? ” 

“ That would seem to be the logical inference from the fact I 
have stated. We were together half an hour—possibly an hour 
— and I have not set eyes on him since.” 

Then I told the chemist the whole of Higham’s story, and how 
his door had been watched from the moment of my father’s en¬ 
trance, and I added: 


“I know there was bad blood between you, and I am going to 
find out, in some way, what you know about his disappearance.” 
He looked at me curiously, without replying. I can only com- 







trace of it — and there wasn’t one. However, if you’ll watch 
the place. I’ll be glad, and bear the expense.” 

Then the clipper slipped her moorings, and the round voyage 
took us seventy-five days. 
















that a man might lie at length in it. 

The mixture produced a marvellous efi 







ition one day that, on principles whicl 
proved to be true, the potentiality of lif 








of the world. Fate brought a drunken sailor to my doorstep with 
a broken arm. I dragged him inside, gave him a sleeping potion, 
- worked rapidly while my daring spirit prevailed, and let the man 
go again within twenty-four hours, whole and well, and never 



















enced a peculiar sensation of physical distress, attributed by 
some to fatigue, but quickly forgotten in the excitement of the 

A policeman rescued the man, who was supposed to be intoxi¬ 
cated, and extricated him from the crowd. But a single glance 
into his face was enough to refute the theoiy of intoxication; he 
was ghastly pale, with open eyes; his limbs hung like limp strings, 
and his head waggled helplessly upon his shoulders. An ambu¬ 
lance was called, and the man was removed to the hospital. 

He was a short, slight man, of middle age, with black moustache 
and black, slightly grizzled hair. He was well dressed, and had 
all the appearance of an American professional man. The most 

the most complete sort. Not a muscle of the system appeared to 
be under control, though it was believed that the man was con- 



around eagerly awaited the day when he should speak. 

That day never came; the disease held the larynx fast. In a 
short time, however, he begged by signs for writing materials, 
and scrawled painfully with his left hand a series of characters 
that were wholly undecipherable by the attendants and doctors. 
Inspection by a linguist proved it to be very crabbed Russian, the 
translation being simply: “ Where is my money?” 

It was shown him, to his satisfaction, and a Russian interpreter 
was engaged. Strange revelations were expected, as a mystery of 












charged, and the machines were never stopped. Meanwhile we 
extensive mining operations and daily took out an average of five 

zone of land supplied all our own needs, and the proceeds of our 
mine were devoted to the cause of Socialism and Anarchy. I alone 
went into the outer world from time to time to sell the gold and 
apply the money where it was the most needed. 

“ Frequently emissaries were dispatched outside on special ser¬ 
vice, but not one of these ever returned. They were invariably 
caused to lose all memory of the city on departing, remembering 
only the blind purpose with which I had inspired them. Ravachol 
was one of these — Lucchini, the slayer of the Austrian Empress, 
was among the latest. Whenever a king has been shot at or a 
millionaire assassinated during the last ten years it has been at 

“ The city continued to grow, even beyond my expectations, 
and in 1889 was already densely populated. Ten years later, in¬ 
deed, it contained upwards of ninety thousand toilers — nearly a 
hundred thousand automata. Frequently 1 made journeys to re¬ 
cruit new settlers, as well as to spy upon the machinations of our 
enemy, the World. I became well known in the business and 
social circles of four capitals, and it was upon one of these expe- 

“ She was the daughter of a multifold millionaire, a man against 
whom all our hostility was directed, but I found myself loving her 
from the first. I struggled hard, I went back to the Invisible 
City, I worked, I plotted, I cursed, but I could not tear the love 
out of my soul. I had never known the like before; here was 
something absolutely beyond my control. To love meant desertion 
to the enemy, and treachery of the most' dastardly kind to the 
cause of liberty. For a year I did not go within five hundred 
miles of her, and I devoted myself fiercely to the grim business of 
dynamite and stilleto, as half a dozen nations know to their cost. 

“ All was in vain. I was as completely enchanted as were the 
deluded victims of my powers. Strangely enough, to exercise 
these powers upon her I felt to be impossible. Yet I did not even 









Compared to such a temperature, he was now breathing white- 
hot flame. If creatures from some distant planet of that tempera¬ 
ture should visit earth, they would be burned to a cinder in the 

flesh like a brand-iron. If they fell into the crevasse on an Alpine 
glacier, it would be as if earth-dwellers fell into the seething crater 
of Vesuvius. Think how ten degrees warmer makes one throw 
off his outer garments, and ten degrees colder makes one shudder 
with a chill. Think, now, of four hundred degrees hotter ! A 
man would be reduced to a cinder ! Four hundred degrees colder 
— he would become brittle as a pipe-stem ! 

A touch of a button by the Professor, and the room was alight. 
Heston stood silent. Never had he been in so strange a place. In 
the centre of the chamber, directly beneath the great skylight 
through which the star-beams played, there stood the strangest 
mechanism ever beheld by man. It consisted of three globes, one 
within another, resting on an aluminum engine, as to whose work¬ 
ings the student had no clue and could not hazard a guess. The 
globes were of crystal clearness. At the upper end of the inner 
shell, which was of oblong shape, lay a swansdown pillow of light- 

use he could but wonder. He studied it, fascinated, but trembling. 

“ Behold at once your glory and your grave! ” It was the 
great scientist who spoke, and his voice was the voice of doom — 
his face like a death-mask cut in solid phosphorus. “ In that com¬ 
bination of bulbs, Heston, you are going on a journey that no man 
has ever travelled. You will make a record of your trip to that 

our atmosphere — to the threshold of space — sixty miles straight 
over our heads this minute. There you will find absolute zero. 
No man has ever seen or recorded it, but science has demonstrated 


They will shut 




















Saturn with his triple belts, no longer a mere speck, but like a 
lamp of glory hung aloft in a cathedral dome, with Mars opposed, 
never so crimson, with its wondrous tracery of canals and moun¬ 
tain ranges, revealed to the awed observer as through a powerful 
glass. He no longer wondered that astronomers seek high places 
— for could man’s greatest telescope be raised to such a height 
the mysteries of the heavens would be mysteries no more. 

Heston’s sense of feeling, now rendered extremely acute by hours 
of absolute silence and deprivation of hearing, assured him,*by the 

going upward through the sunset with a slowness as extreme as 
had been the velocity with which he had darted up through the 
dawn, and that he must now be nearing his goal. He looked at 
the hydrogen thermometer. It no longer recorded temperature, 
which meant that he had attained a height where the cold was 
more than 340 degrees below zero, and that the engine was work¬ 
ing upon artificial electrical heat in a vacuum, having passed the 
point where liquid air ceases to give off power. 

Even as he looked at the frozen hydrogen he felt a trembling 
movement beneath him. His heart leaped. That dying shudder 
meant that the last drop of liquid air was gone, and he had 
reached his journey’s end ! 

He gazed upward. The spectacle was overwhelming. Every 
star shone out with thrilling brilliancy. For a long moment he 
seemed suspended there, pushed up to the very summit of the 
dome of atmosphere. A vast, swirling, convolving cloud of 
vaporous blue filled all the heavenly vault. Beyond it he saw, sis 
if it were indeed a wall, the realm of solid oxygen, life-giver of 
the world, enclosing the earth in a transparent, moving cerulean 
shell. Beyond that lay the immensity of space. 

Yes, for one single instant Robert Heston gazed upon that 
which no mortsil had ever seen at close range — but hardly was he 
convinced of the triumphant termination of his journey than he 
felt the engine suddenly disengage itself from his prison, felt a 
terrific sense of falling — falling faster than ever man or god has 
fallen since Vulcan was cast from heaven into the sea ! He quiv¬ 
ered, struggled, gasped — realizing that the end had come. Then 
he remembered that he must write! But who could record the 





and sharply opened his eyes. Two faces were bent eagerly over 
him. One was that of the Professor, the other that of his be¬ 
trothed. Upon the face of the former he saw nothing but intense 
scientific interest — cold, eager, critical. Upon the other nothing 
but love — all love, but full of wonder and hope. 

“ Professor,” he whispered weakly, “ you were perfectly right. 
The earth is enclosed in a shell of solid, transparent oxygen. 1 
reached the realm of absolute zero ! ” 

The great scientist gave a short nod and grunt of satisfaction, 

soft arms stole about Heston’s neck. 

“ Dearest,” he murmured, gazing into the sweetest face on earth 
to him, “ I believe I do want to live, after all! ” 

































































































































































The Gargoyle Room.* 
































US GARGOYLE ROOM. 
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interest in art-objects by asking for such a catalogue.” In the 
event of my not asking for it, they had instructions to bum it 

I opened the packet with a strange conviction thqt it was more 
than a mere catalogue. I recognized at once the clear but crabbed 
handwriting, the same which appeared in the inventory of the 
“gargoyle room,” as I now called it. 

The catalogue proved no catalogue after all, but a letter from 

“ Dear Nephew, whom I shall never see,” it began, “ I am soon 


it only under condition of m 


I put down the letter, trembling as if with a sudden chill. 
Why should he fix upon the gargoyle of all. his treasures as the 
one most likely to arouse my curiosity ? I hardly dared read on. 

“ Your interest in the gargoyle may lead you to make inquiries 
concerning its history. I alone can tell you what it is. 


“ When I returned from the Continent to England after many 
years of travel, and established myself in this house, I brought 






















ing up his trade, which responded perversely to his efforts by 
beautifully formed figures on his books; and the more he exerted 
















was sufficient to bring a throng of those with enemies to punish — 
tall and short, stout and lean, men, women and others scarcely 
more than children — each with a grievance which a tardy Provi¬ 
dence had failed to redress. She was kept busy day and night. 

While snatching a hasty sandwich during business hours one 




















By Christmas week the current of her clients had entirely 

the holiday, she heard an unfamiliar noise in the hall, like the 
working of a tool. The metallic sound continued for some mo¬ 
ments, seeming to proceed from the outside of her own door, which 
she therefore opened suddenly. There stood the Doctor, with 




















swear to anything, I’d say the same thing,” I answered. “ 
tell you we’ve got to move lively. I know how bad I could 
this look for any one else in our position. Call a cab, will 
I’ll shut this tiling up.” 

“Don’t!” cried Conyngham in alarm. “You’ll suffocate the 
little chap.” 

“Conyngham,” I answered, “that parchment, if the date is 

Half an hour more won’t hurt him,” and I locked the box. 

Five minutes afterward we were driving furiously toward the 
nearest hospital. We asked about incubators and were directed to 
a place where, we were informed, there were several in operation 

reach the place. 




gingerly. 

Dr. Aler came forward to meet me. 

“ I understand you have a child which you wish p 

“ Yes,” I answered; “ but it isn’t exactly our babj 
it, as I suppose Mr. Conyngham has told you.” 




Auxons.* 
































The White Death.* 


















ler, forty minutes, the American gave his 
isiness in hand, then, nothing appearing, 
to scratch his sweetheart’s name in the 









dirt at his feet. It was a pleasant thing to do, though, to be sure, 
rather foolish for a man on watch — for Something — he didn't 
know exactly what. 

When he had finished writing Her name in the dust, then his 

like spades than the human heart, he looked up. 

At first he thought there was something wrong with his eyes 

were tangled, and so he multiplied several figures mentally, but, 
getting the right answers, for four times four it sixteen, six times 
three it eighteen, and eight times seven is fifty-six, he concluded 

out his hand for his Winchester, but desisted before touching the 
rifle, for he chose rather to watch the Thing squatted upon the pile 

had no choice in the matter — perhaps he couldn’t do other than 
watch. The Thing was so very fascinating. 

It was looking directly at him — the Thing on the rocks — and, 
though it made not the slightest noise to attract his attention, 
there was no reason he should not see it. For it was as big as an 
ox lying down. But it wasn’t an ox. Neither was it anything 
like an ox. 







































“ What are these places?” I asked. 

The boy looked pityingly as he answered, “ 1 
“ What kind of houses?” 


ve you guy me with such silly questions.” 

[ disclaimed all intention of making fun and explained that 





















On recommendation of a friend he accepted a place on a vegetable 
farm. To begin with he worked in a potato orchard, and after 
that crop was harvested helped dig the apples and pears. Then 


vines, and one thing following another he managed to get along a 
couple of months longer. Then he was again out of a job. After 
searching a long time until he had nearly become destitute an¬ 
other friend came to the rescue and got him the position of 
teacher in a school, where he still was. 

“ But, Jack,” said I, “ how can you fill such a place when your 


























THE GREAT WHITE SERPENT OF THE MALORLl. 27 

a circular stone structure some fifty feet high, and pierced here 
and there by gateways with pointed arches. 

The arrival of the party was greeted with loud acclaim by the 
multitudes thronging the banks of the river, and as they marched 
through to a barge awaiting them, the cries of joy and welcome 



and sickly radiance shimmering from its coils. He could not 
guess what its length might be, but at the thickest its body was 
certainly as big around as a barrel. 

Around and around in a great circle in front of it swung the 





























The Bride.* 

BY ANNA MCCLURE SHOLL. 











kind of passion for candles, but tl 
on if you wish.” 

“ I should like for a moment tc 
hangs on the wall just back of yo 









tinctly. I concluded she 
“ The third time I saw 





















































their color it seemed from the rose twined low in the dark hair, 
and the forehead and breast like glowing ivory. The lovely face, 
too, caught an added loveliness from its exquisite minuteness, and 
the contour of the perfectly formed body and limbs showed life¬ 
like through the delicate apparel. 


And now, as the hand that held the stone trembled, and rich 
purple and orange lights played over the surface of the diamond, 










ffairs flourishing. He was a 
Clubs, but mostly frequented 













iotic about ? Is it the governmental figure- 
i real regard for the people themselves, and 
kindly and respectfully ? ” Whatever his 

































the other extreme, and instead of regarding the condition of poor 
Bob in the sober manner which it merited, I attempted a silly 








































“ Where is Robert Palmer ? ” Is the power of mind infinite ? 
Can it hurl bodies through space at a rate of speed such as would 
be produced by the explosion of a dynamite bomb the size of the 
earth ? Does Robert Palmer’s dust mingle with the distant stars ? 
Does his soul survive after such an awful shock ? Where, indeed, 








perfectly formed, although 
here and there in the lighted 






























it into the loose drapery of the pink kimono she drew out a small 
folded paper which she thrust into his fingers, closing them over 
it, and, carrying his hand to her lips, she kissed it repeatedly. 

enacted before me I was impressed with a feeling of foreboding 
evil and with an uncanny sensation such as is generally produced 

the reason of this feeling for at the furthermost end of the lighted 
room I saw the bamboo curtain swinging before the half-open door 
move gently to one side, almost imperceptibly, as though stirred 
by a summer wind. And then, creeping softly, softly, very 
stealthily beneath the curtain, came the creature from the outside 

glided toward the partition that separated him from the other 

ing at the same time frightful contortions of the face, and strange 
wicked gestures. I could have screamed aloud from very horror. 
How could I let the man and woman know they were being 

been stupified by the fumes of opium I could not have been more 
powerless to speak or move. It seemed as if I had been placed 
under some hypnotic spell and then summoned as a silent witness. 

Cautiously he knelt beside the screen and drew from the bag¬ 
ging sleeve of his blouse the knife — long, thin-bladed and keen — 
but, as I did not fail to note, without the sickening stain on the point 
that had been there when my attention had first been called to his 
pictured presence. He tried the glittering edge along the end 
of his girdle, slitting it, as if by magic, at a touch, and then 
grinned hatefully. 

That a tragedy, which I could in no wise prevent, was to take 
place before me I felt sure, yet dumbly prayed that someone might 
come, or some unforeseen happening might occur to betray the 

dently not to kill tho lovers as they stood, nor yet to surprise them 
by a sudden onslaught, for he still crouched close to the partition, 
almost hidden by the owari jardinieres holding the small cumquot 
trees, golden with their yellow fruit, the one hideous blot on the 
harmonious color scheme of the pretty room; watching, watching 



























The Black Roses.* 


E bareness of the lofty frescoed room had been 
relieved by hangings of ancient tapestry where 















































Through the Mirror." 












the frost evaporated. When one blows one’s breath on a glass 
the resulting blur starts to fade away from the edge towards the 
center, but this was doing directly the opposite. It was fading 
away from the center towards the edge. These things were to be 
explained, and I knew that I could not explain them. 

At last the glass was as clear as though nothing unwonted had 
ever happened to it, and I found myself looking down the length 
of a large and beautifully furnished parlor. Prepared as I was 
for something out of the ordinary, the reality somewhat startled 
me. But I quickly threw this off and determined to enjoy the 
situation as though such things occurred every day. 

From the view I got of the place, it was reasonable to suppose 


















cedented demonstration. And it should have taught us that fur- 


to grant us would prove futile. Nevertheless, on the succeeding 
night, being again favored by the mirror, we made a second at¬ 
tempt to exchange names, but again we were frustrated in the 































)d, or work at the offie 















